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NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 


NO LIFE PLEASING TO GOD, BUT THAT WHICH IS 


USEFUL TO MANKIND. 


AN BASTERN STORY. 


Ir pleased our mighty sovereign Abbas Carascan, 
from whon the kings of the earth derive honour 
and dominion, to set Mirza his servant over the 

ince of Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the 
ance of distribution was suspended with impar- 
tiality ; and under his administration the weak 
were protected, the learned received honour, and 
the diligent became rich: Mirza, therefore, was 
beheld by every eye with complacency, and every 
tongue pronounced blessings upon his head. But 
it was observed that he derived no joy from the 
benefits which he diffused; he became pensive 
and melancholy ; he spent his leisure in solitude ; 
in his palace he sat motionless upon a sofa; and 
when he went out, his walk was slow, and his eyes 
were fixed upon the ground; he = to the 
business of state with reluctance ; and resolved to 
relinquish the toil of government, of which he could 
no longer enjoy the reward. 

He, Sains, obtained permission to por 
the throne of etr rakes 3g: and being asked what 
was his request, he e his reply: “ May the 
Lord of the world forgive the slave whom he has 
honoured, if Mirza presume again to lay the bounty 
of Abbas at his feet. Thou hast given me the 
dominion of a country, fruitful as the gardens of 
Damascus; and a city glorious above all others, 
except that only which reflects the splendour of 
thy presence. But the longest life is a period 
scarce sufficient to prepare for death: all other 
business is vain and trivial, as the toil of emmets 
in the path of the traveller, under whose foot they 
pevich forever ; and aii eujoyment is unsubstantial 
and evanescent, as the colours of the bow that ap- 
pears in the interval of astorm. Suffer me, there- 
fore, to prepare for the approach of eternity ; let 
me give up my soul to meditation; let solitude 
and silence acquaint me with the mysteries 
of devotion ; let me forget the world, and by 
the world be forgotten, till the moment arrives in 
which the veil of eternity shall fall, and I shall be 
found at the bar of the Almighty.” Mirza then 
bowed himself to the earth, and stood silent. 

By the command of Abbas it is recorded, that 
* these words he trembled an the eo at pe 
=~ mal peerg the world pays homage ; he 
look@d round upon his nobles ; ut every counte- 
nance was pale, and every eye was upon the earth. 
No man opened his mouth ; and the king first broke 
silence after it had continued near an hour. 

“ Mirza, terror and doubt are come upon me.— 
I am alarmed as a man who suddenly perceives 
that*he is near the brink of a precipice, and is urg- 
ed forward by an irresistible force : but yet 1 know 
not whether my danger is a reality or adream. I 
am as thou art, a reptile of the earth ; my life is 
a moment, and eternity, in which days, and years, 
and ages, are nothing, eternity is before me, for 
which I also should prepare : but by whom then 
must the faithful be governed ? by those only who 
have no fear of judgment ? by those only, whose 
life is brutal, because like brutes they do not con- 
sider that they shall die ? Or who, indeed, are the 
faithful ? Are the busy multitudes that crowd the 
city, ina state of perdition ? and is the cell of the 
Dervise alone the gate of Paradise. To all, the 
life of a Dervise is not ible : to ail, therefore, 
it cannot be duty. Depart to the house which has 
in this city been prepared for thy residence : I will 
metiitate the reason of thy request ; and may He, 
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who illuminates the mind of the humble, enable me 
to determine with wisdom.” 

Mirza departed ; and on the third day, having 
received no command, he again requested an au- 
dience, and it was granted. When he entered the 
royal presence, his countenance appeared more 
cheerful 3he drew a letter from his bosom, and 
having kissed it, he presented it with his right hand. 
“ My lord !” said he, “ I have learned by this let- 
ter, which I received from Cosrou the Iman, who 
stands now before thee in what manner life ma 
be best improved. I am enabled to look back wi 
pleasure, and forward with hope ; and I shall now 
rejoice still to be the shadow of thy power at Tau- 
ris, and to keep those honours which I so lately 
wished to resign.” ‘The king, who had listened to 
Mirza with a mixture of surprise and curiosity, im- 
mediately gave the letter to Cosrou, and comman- 
ded that it should be read. The eyes of the court 
were at once turned upon the hoary sage, whose 
countenance was suffused with an honest blush; 
and it was not without some hesitation that he read 
these words. 

“To Mirza, whom the wisdom of Abbas our 
mighty lord has honoured with dominion, be ever- 
lasting health ! When If heard thy purpose to with- 
draw the blessings of thy government from the 
thousands of Tauris, my heart was wounded with 
the arrow of affliction, and my eyes became dim 
with sorrow. But who shall speak before the king 
when he is troubled ; and who shall boast of knowl- 
edge, when he is distressed by doubt? To thee 
will I relate the events of my youth, which thou 
hast renewed before me? and those truths which 
they taught me, may thy Prophet multiply to thee ! 


TO RY CONTINUED. 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


The Stage, instead of serving the People, is made subser- 
vient to the interests of Avarice. GoxpsmMits. 

Is our last paper, we made some general remarks 
on the very absurd inferences which might be drawn 
from the maxim, that “managers are dependant upon 
the public,” and Observed, at the same time, that it 
did not follow from this, that the conductors of a thea- 
tre must bow to the caprice and gratify every hankering 
of the multitude, instead of obeying the dictates of that 
duty which is suggested to them by the nature of their 
calling, and the suffrages of the better part of society. 

We readily allow that this is a very convenient maxim 
for the gentlemen alluded to; for they have not failed to 
draw from it the notable conclusion—that managers may, 
of course, pay their court to that part of the public, 
which they find it most convenient to please. Now, as 
an insatiable love of buffoonery and show is predominant 
in the multitude, and as pampering this appetite will 
necessarily attract a majority of this part of the commu- 
nity, it follows from the premises, as evident as noon-day, 
that it is the duty of managers to make ribaldry and show 
the order of the day! If this be not a faithful account of 
the managers’ logic, then it is at least, something very 
like their practice. 

In support of this favourite argument, numberless con- 
siderations must spring up in the minds of these ingenius 
gentlemen. They may dilate largely on the favourite 
maxim, that “charity begins at home,” and very consis- 
tently sneer at the idea of paying any regard to the state 
of society, at the expense of neglecting what to them is 
of much greater consequence—the state of their own 





purses. It becomes their duty, therefore, in commencing 
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‘he operations of their establishment, to drop all ideas of 
an abstract general nature, and, setting up for themselves, 
open shop with the genuine spirit of mercantile enter- 
prize. Their motto of course will be—*“ one man’s mo- 
ney is as good as anothers.’ They accordingly bestir 
themselves in their vocation ; attend the readiest to those 
who are the least fastidious in their taste, while they bend 
and bow to all ages and colours with the suppleness of a 
demagogue, who is determined in the choice of his party 
by the number of hands shewn in its favour. But no 
delicacy must be shewn in sounding the tastes of their 
customers, to whom our managers must be panders, at 
once diligent and perspicacious. They must present to 
all the accommodating smile of a pedier in books, whose 
business it is to furnish either food for the mind, or fuel 
for the passions, and who innocently proffers in one hand 
the sermons of Tillotson, while he‘holds in the other, as a 
corps de reserve, the poems of Rochester. 

This method of conducting the business of a theatre, 
receives fresh justification, when the dramatic corps hap 
pens to be of such an every-day stamp as to be totally in- 
capable of affording, by their intrinsic merit, any rational 
amusement to the public. The theatre in such hands 
very naturally becomes deserted; and what follows? 
“ Why,” say the managers, “our company cannot draw 
a house, for the public have no taste for stock plays, not- 
withstanding Mr. Clarke plays Bulcazin Muley to admi- 
ration, and Mrs. Mills gives new dignity to the Queen of 
Denmark, while Mrs. Clarke, as Werissa, bids defiance to 
criticism ; we must therefore consult the public taste, 
and try what scenery and melo-drama will do.” The 
painters, and carpenters, and milleners are accordingly 
set at work, and at length, after a world of exclamation 
about the expense, and a deal of puffing about the merits 
of the wonderful embryo, 2 most magnificent and mys- 
terious melo-drama is brought forth, after having first receiv- 
ed theall-important sanction of the polished spectators of a 
London pit. The consequence of all this is, the theatre 
for a few nights is crowded, and the managers triumph 
in the success of their calculations. Is this all fiction, or 
is it the history of our own theatre ? 

Thus we see that the very scenery and expense, which 
(while lavished upon productions that are mere vehicles 
for pageanty) draw for a sbort time only the gapers and 
temporary visitors of the theatre, would, if employed in 
getting up standard tragedies and comedies, and hiring 
a few leading performers, attract all descriptions of the 
people, and delight at once both the lovers of the drama, 
and the admirers of machinery. 

It is, at the same time, unaccountable to us, why the 
fine productions of our great dramatic writers should not 
be as susceptable of scenic embellishment and showy 
magnificence, as any of those inexplicable and absurd 
nursery tales, which are botched up by the play-mongers 
of Grub-street and Covent Garden, “But,” it may be 
answered, “a good mielo-drama if well gilded, super- 
sedes the necessity of shining performcs; while a pa- 
thetic tragedy, if ever so well got up, requires actors, 
who possess other faculties beside memory.” Aye, there’s 
the rub / 

If, to the scenic attractions which a liberal manager 
might judiciously employ to give splendour to a play of 
Shakspeare, were superadded the merits of an accom. 
plished company, to heighten the charms, which both the 
vulgar and the wise can see in an eloquent drama, we 
may venture to say, that the effect of such a novel and 
magnificent exhibition would be popular and irresistable, 
beyond all the glittering gew-gaws, which have been 
brought forward, for children’s amusement, during the 
management of Messrs. Dickson and Powell. 
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That the managers have actually proposed to themselves 
that system of reasoning, the progress and consequences 
of which we have just been delineating, we will not take 
upon ourselves to assert; but we may safely affirm, 
that, for a very long period, they have been principally 
guided by a spirit which has had, to all intents and pur- 
poses, effects similar to that which we have described ; 
and we shall accordingly find, by consulting the late 
annals of our theatre, that, for several years past, its most 
constant and efficient patrons have been picked up among 
that part of society, who look upon the “ Boston Muse- 
um” as the eighth wonder of the world, and consider 
“Joe Miller’s Jests” the noblest production of human 
reason. 

We are aware, indeed, that it may be answered to all 
this, that it is useless for managers to pursue the judicious 
and independent path of duty, at which we have hinted, 
while the public will not afford a sufficient degree of 
patronage to encourage them in their progress ; nay more» 
it has been very assiduously hinted, of late, that this is 
the truth with regard to ourselves, and that the inhabi- 
tants of Boston (notoriously fond as they are known to 
be of theatrical amusements) cannot relish, or will not 
support, a well conducted theatre ! 

We readily allow that a stranger would be justified in 
expressing such a paradoxical opinion, were he to form 
it from the actual state of our stage ; but let us inquire 
whether he would be supported in this rash judgment by 
any corroborating circumstances. 

This opinion, so very flattering to the taste and deli- 
cacy of the town, must be grounded either upon the 
fact, that former attempts in this metropolis, to carry ona 
spirited and respectable system of management for the 
theatre, Aave been unsuccessful ; or it must be inferred from 
theory, by comparing our own taste in these amusements, 
with that of London, and hence concluding, that, because 
the dramatic taste of the latter is debauched, the former 
must riecessarily follow on in the high road of degeneracy. 

An ample refutation of the opinion, that the public are 
not and have not been disposed to support a liberal style 
of management, is afforded in the history of our theatre 
for the ten years immediately preceding the management 
of Messrs. Powell and Dickson, more particularly during 
the management of Mr. Hodgkinson. That accomplished 
actor and most spirited manager, received from all classes 
of the community, an unexampled support, and that too at 
a time when prejudices prevailed against the theatre, 
which now operate in a much less degree. But it is well 
known how richly that gentleman deserved the generous 
patronage he received, by the indefatigable exertions 
he was continually making to render the theatre 
worthy of it. The unrivalled excellence and general tal- 
ent of the dramatic corps, at that time, is still remembered 
with grateful admiration by many, who have seldom 
thought of or visited the theatre since that period. 

It was a maxim with Mr. Hodgkinson never to be sat- 
isfied with overflowing audiences, till he had reason to 
think that his audiences were satisfied with’ him; and 
every increase of patronage only increased his endeavours 
to deserve it. With him, it was not the low price, but 
the high value of a performer, which recommended him 
to his employer; and if money could procure talents, 
they were sare to be enlisted under the banners of Mr. 
Hodgkinson. This was the secret by which the Boston 
Theatre was made to excel, both in reputation and suc 
cess, all others on the continent. 

Mr. Hodgkinson, we allow, did not grow rich ; but this 
was not the fault of a public, by whom he was caressed 
and amply patronized. He had never entertained that 
sore sensibility to the stings of want, which drive others 
to desperate courses to grow rich, but which only substi- 
tutes one misery for another—the goads of conscience, for 
those of poverty. He possessed, both in his public and 
private character, that endearing, careless liberality of 
soul, which is almost always found united toa feeling 
heart and a cultivated mind. He was careless of all pos- 
sessions, but that of the affectionate regard of the beings 
by whom he was surrounded; and he died as he had liv- 
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ed, with no other riches than a good name. The com- 
mendation which was once bestowed upon the governor 
of a kingdom, would not be inappropriate to Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, as the conductor of a theatre :-— Take him for 
all in all, we ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 

The period between the years ’95 and 1801, which, if 
we are not mistaken, comprised the whole of Mr. Hodg- 
kinson’s management, was accordingly distinguished for 
the constantly crouded and fashionable audiences which 
attended the theatre. The taste, the fashion and the op- 
ulence of Boston, then’added dignity and gave interest to 
the performances ; and we may safely challenge the suc- 
cessors of Mr, Hodgkinson, to exhibit that array of res- 
pectable names upon the books of their office, which did 
honour to the very able, liberal and popular management 
of their predecessor. 

On the contrary we shall find, that, ever since the pe- 
riod alluded to, the better informed part of society have 
been gradually giving up the theatre as not only a de- 
generated, but a contemptable resort, and as every way 
unworthy of any other than a temporary patronage. Let 
us inguire then, whether the falling off of the old patrons 
of the theatre be owing merely to caprice, or to that radi- 
cal change, which has since taken place in the conduct- 
ing of our stage. A very slight comparison of the 
present with the past management of the theatre, wil] 
convince us that “things are ordered very differently 
now-a-days.” 

We have already, as well as other writers in this de- 
partment of the Magazine, adverted to the incomparable 
superiority of Mr. Hodgkinson’s performers, as a company, 
in comparison of any that has succeeded it ; it is therefore 
unnecessary to say any thing more on this subject. Some 
of the more subordinate instances of the difference between 
those two periods of management will be found in the 
shameful neglect of that appropriate scenery and those 
docorations, which are so indispensably necessary to give 
interest and congruity to either tragedy or comedy; 
while, at the same time, all the exertions of the scene 
painter, and all new accessions to the wardrobe (when 
there are any) are lavished upon romantic farces, or rath- 
er, farcical romances. The oly comedy which we ever 
remember to have been brought forward with any decent 
regard to these matters, was the “Honey Moon,” while 
Mr. Bernard was one of the managers. The piece was 
accordingly unusually successful, its run continuing 
through the season, while its popularity was kept up as 
long as the original cast remained, and the old clothes 
lasted. But, generally speakirg, we believe we are jus- 
tified by facts in saying, that there has been very little 
more attention paid to the costuma of the stage during late 
years, than was bestowed apon it of old in the days 
of Quin; when that dramatic veteran of the old school 
thundered forth in the characters of Cato and of Brutus, 
equipped in a full-bottomed perriwig, square-toed high- 
heeled shoes, and rolled silk Stockings. : 

We shall notice in our next paper, some of the more 
notorious instances of this unjustifiable inattention to the 


scenic economy of the stage. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE nOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


THE THINKER.....Wo. XV. 

Ramauine from the public road in one of our interiour 
towns, ] saw a female bent down with age, tottering from 
the door of a decent’ looking house, towards the pile of 
wood and brush that laid in the yard. Her dress was a 
black gown, apren of check, cap with a black ribon 
around it, and shoes with heels that wete fashionable 
some fifty years ago. A kind of cheerful melancholy was 
marked upon her visage, where the pinching winds of 
eighty winters seemed to have exerted their withering pow- 
er. She made an effort te gather some small chips, while 








- with one hand she supported herself against a large log. 


Touched with the scene, I asked the venerable matron to 
permit me to assist her—with that pleasure which arises 
from unexpected favours she consented. And entering her 


dwelling, 1 beheld with sorrowful mortification, beside * 
mother confined by her infant, several of both sexes suf- 
ficiently old and strong to have relieved their aged grand- 
dame from every species of burdensorne employment, 
engaged in unprofitable amusements, and quite heedless 
of the old lady’s occupation. My indignation was ex. 
treme, and [ ventured to remonstrate against such base 
neglect with a tone somewhat dictatorial. True, I had 
no positive right, but I considered it the cause of human- 
ity, and in this every one is commissioned to engage on 
all occasions. Happy was I to find my lecture affected 
them; they hung their heads in silent chagrin, while the 
old lady roused to a sense of her due, which long neglect 
had almost obliterated, soou ceased to apologize for them, 
and tears of joy mingled with grief, found their channels 
down her cheeks. The young people mutually acknowl. 
edged my authority, by begging of the old lady to be 
forgiven for past inattention, and promising for the fu- 
ture to redeem it by double assiduity and attention. I 
left them, and I believe the children were not the least 
happy among them at having in some measure, compen- 
sated tor their misconduct hitherto, and resolved for time 
to come, to treat their aged parent with becoming 
respect. 

Pursuing my walk, I fell into a train of reflections upon 
the duties of the young towards the aged. How many 
inducements have we, thought I, to treat them with kind- 
ness, tenderness, and respect. They nurtured us, or our 
parents, or both, when we were unable to lift a hand to 
reciprocate a favour, or utter a syllable to thank them. 
From love, from sincere affection they did this; and 
should we suffer their feeble and decrepit frames to be 
wearied and hastened to their final rest by hardship? 
Shall we sit idling away our time, or spending it in vain 
pursuits, while eur oldest and most faithful friends are 
doing the drudgery that belongs to us? If we have any 
expectation of living to be old ourselves, we should be 
incited to render the valley of life they are passing, 
pleasant and easy. At best our exertions can do little 
more; for in a season attended by such a multitude of 
infirmities, many of our exertions to please may be obvi- 
ated ; let not this discourage us, for beside its being an 
indispensable duty, a sure reward will be our remgnera- 
tion. A reward in future blessings, and a rich reward 
that their experience will bestow. The world casts a 
smile of complacency on the attentive and affectionate 
child, who watches the fret and anticipates the wants of 
an aged friend. The heart whispers language of peace 
to him, and every passing gale seems to say, “ good 
youth! you shall be rewarded.” Surely, propitious 
Heaven regards him with an eye of love, and marks him 
for his own. 

The company of the old should be sought and cherish. 
ed. We eagerly grasp at printed history to store our 
minds with the knowledge of the past; why then should 
we not as ardently seek these living fountains, and draw 
from them these stores of knowledge, which they seldom 
fail to possess? Shall we suffer the manner of their nar- 
rative to exclude us from the facts? Shall-we lose the 
important lessons treasured in a long life, because we are 
unwilling to listen to the peculiarities of age? Few, very 
few, if any, who have lived many years, will even lead the 
unformed mind of the young from what is good ; there- 
fore, it cannot but be safe, and almost every one will 


labour to improve it. To associate with them is conse- ° 


quently to be in the way of improvement, and may be 
productive of incalculable advantages. . 
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VOLTAIRE’S WORKS. 


TRANSLATED FROM A LATE NUMBER OF “ LE GONSTITUTION- 
ELL,” FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINB. 
( Concluded from page 142. ) 

Vorraraz cannot be ranked with those jugglers, that 
become cosmopolites in order to be dispensed from lov- 
ing their country and their compatriots. It was he who 
restored to the eyes of France and Europe the brilliant 
age of Louis XIV. and the ciiaracter of this monarch, de- 
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based by the protestants, too exasperated to listen to the 
voice of justice only. It was he who popularized Henry 
1V. whose name has scarcely been pronounced during the 
long reign of this same Louis XIV. It was Voltaire 
again, who opened the tragic stage to subjects drawn 
from our own history, and successfully marked out a new 
course for authors capable of giving: us a theatre truly 
national. In short, this man of genius, this literary Her- 
cules, who has made such numerous conquests in the vast 
dominions of intelligence, this writer, honoured with the 
esteem and friendship of sovereigns, admired by Europe, 
gave no repose to fame during sixty years, and was the 
brightest ornament of an enlightened and philosophic age- 


Voltaire has often been accused in our days, of having 
brought about the revolution. It came further and high- 
er than from him; it had profound causes that ascend to 
ages of our forefathers ; it is the production of time and 
the progress of reason. As to the spectacle it furnished 
of excesses’ that made humanity shudder, they are com- 
mon with every revolution possible. But we cannot 
find the origin, the pretext, or the justification of them 
in the writings of this author, After having» so often 
thundered against the cruelties that religious fanaticism 
drove our fathers to commit, he certainly would have 
condemned with the same energy, the barbarities pro- 
duced by political fanaticism. Voltaire abhorred blood- 
shed; he detested violence and oppression, from what- 
ever cause they sprang. Voltaire, who built churches 
and endowed his curate, advised no one to destroy the 
temples and overturn the altars; he was not fond of 
Polyeuctes of any colour. In a word, this writer is en- 
tirely-innocent of the faults and errors of the revolution. 
There would be no more justice in imputing them to 
him, than there would be in estimating the present min- 
isters of divine worship by the fiery preachers of the con- 
federacy. Passions and interest caused all the evil, in 
departing from the principles of philosophy, to which a 
worship of words was rendered, too often contradicted 
by actions. 


The conclusion to draw from these ideas, which have 
carried us somewhat further than we at present intended, 
is, that aa enterprize destined to spread Voltaire’s works 
merits praise and encouragement. The great controver- 
sy established in newspapers and books by means of the 
liberty of the press, will always serve to combat what- 
ever there may be erroneous in the writings of this great 
master of philosophy, while the numerous truths there 
disseminated, will pass into every vein of the social body, 
and will achieve ripening the French for liberty. Reli- 
gicn has for her a celestial origin, a venerable antiquity, 
her goodnes, her morality and the arm of God. Of what 
import are a few attacks of an author, who is never so 
great as when he speaks of her with expressions of res- 
pect? Voltaire, with all his genius did not nor will not 
gain any advantage over religion; but he will continue to 
be the counsellor of nations and kings on a multitude of 
subjects useful to humanity, and he will remain in the 
midst of Europe, as the adversary of intolerance, as a 
dike against which will roll and break every effort that 
may be made to restore superstition. May success, 
therefore, attend the editors of the new editions of Vol- 
taire, both preparing nearly at the same time, 


=— 2 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, LATE KING OF SWEDEN, 


Happening at a public review to have some dispiite 
with Colonel Seaton, an officer in hs service, gave him a 
blow, which the latter resented so highly, that when the 
field business was over, he repaired to ,he king’s apart- 
ment, and demanded his discharge, which his majesty 
signed, and the colonel withdrew ; not a word being said 
on the subject by either party. Gustavus, however, hav- 
ing coolly considered the matter, and being informed 
that Seaton intended to set out the next morning for Den- 
mark, he followed hiin, attended by an officer and two or 
three grooms. When his majesty came to the Danish 
frontiers, he left all his sttendaats, except one, and over. 
taking Seaton on a lirge plain, he rode up to him, saying, 
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“ Dismount, sir; that you have been injured, I acknowl- 


edge ; I am, therefore, now come to give you the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman ; for, being now out of my own do- 


minions, Gustavus and you are equal. We have both, I 
see, p@tols and swords : alhght immediately, and the affair 
shall be decided.” Seaton, recévering from his surprise, 
dismounted, as the king had already done, and falling on 
his knees, said, “Sire, you have more than given me sa- 
tisfaction, in condescending to make me your equal : God 
forbid that my sword should do any mischief to so brave 
and gracious a prince. Permit me to return to Stockholm, 
and allow me the honour to live and die in your service.” 
The king raised him from the ground, embraced him: 
and they returned in the most amicable manner to Stuck, 
holm, to the astonishment of the whole court. 


—_o- 


A RARE EXAMPLE OF DELICACY AND FEELING. 


Louis XIV. of France, was one day entertaining a select 
party of his courtiers with a relation of a circumstance 
which he had announced was extremely laughable, but 
on the entrance of Prince Armagnac, he suppressed a 
fine repartee which constituted the merit of the story. 
The whole circle was disappointed, which was seldom 
the case when his majesty promised them entertainment; 
and were therefore surprised. The king observed it but 
said nothing till the prince departed. “ Now, gentlemen, 
I'll make you laugh,” said he, and accordingly gave them 
the anecdote unmutilated, which produced in a high de- 
gree the proposed effect. “ You see,” subjoined Louis, 
“there was an oblique stroke that would have affected 
the prince, and I suppressed it to prevent his being em- 
barrassed ; for I would rather lose the reputation of the 
best bon mot that was ever uttered than give a moment’s 
pain to any individual.”” An example worthy the imita- 
tion of all who aspire at the character of a gentleman. 


—.+e-— 


The following neat hit at the loungers, taken from the 
Charleston Times, may serve to give some idea of the 
dress of the male fashionables at the present day. 


SABBATH-DAY LOUNGING SOCIETY. 

At a meeting held this day, at the Court House, the 
following motions were agreed to, and ordered to be 
printed :— 

Ist. That the above Society be divided into four parts, 
and that each part be stationed at each of the four corn- 
ers of Broad and Meeting-streets, in full force, precisely 
at half past 12 o’clock, vr. a. 

2d. That.each member be dressed in large pantaloons, 
with strings, tied at the bottom, and the skirts of each 
coat at least two incles below the kness, with buttons 
at the back, exactly one inch apart. 

“3d. That every one come in boots, with iron bound 
heels, one and an half inches wide. 

4th, That no member forget to bring a silver-headed 
cane, at least three feet long, with a brass ferrule attach- 
ed to the bottom, not less than two inches long. 

Sth. That every one. wear a hat six inches high, with a 
rim not less than an inch and not exceeding one and an 
half wide, the buckle on the band to be behind. 

6th. That each member be furnished with a considera. 
ble quantity of hair on the head, so that the hat may ap- 
pear to rest lightly on the top. 

7th. That every cravat be six inches wide, the bow 
tied behind. 

8th. That one be appointed from each quarter to run 
up the north gallery stairs of St. Michael’s Church to see 
when the sermon ends, in order to prepare the members 
for the reception of the ladies coming out. 

9th. That when service is over every one be sure to 
place himself to the best advantage i order to see and 
be seen. ; 

By order of the President, 
DICK GRACEFUL, Secretary. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Legislature of this Commonwealth, on Wednesday 
last adjourned to the second Wednesday in January next, 
after passing 56 acts. 

President's Tour.—-Committees have been chosen in Bos- 


| ton, Salem, Newburypert, Ipswichand Marbiehead, to make 


suitable arrangements for the reception of the President 
of the United States. Orders have been issued to Maj. 
Gen. Crane, of the first Division, (composed of the Militia 
of the Counties of Suffolk and Norfolk) te- inform himself 
of the intended route of the President, and to order a de- 
tachment of Cavalry and Artillery to escort him from the 
bounds of his Division to the metropolis—and to make 
suitable arrangements, for Citizens disposed to join in the 
Cavalcade. 

‘The Committee of arrangements in Boston, have en. 
gaged a splendid suit of apartments in that superb edifice, 
the Erchange Coffee House, for the accommodation of the 
President. 


New Discovery.—A late Paris paper, under the head of 
Naples April 5, states that near the temple at Pompei there 
has letely been discovered a rectangular public edifice, 
of 269 palms in length, and 120 in breadth, with a portico 
of 50 colums in the interior. This edifice, it is said con- 
tains several remarkable pieces of statuary and ether 
works of art. 


Whirlwind.— Richmond June 9: On Wednesday last a 
whirlwind, about 200 yards in width, occasioned much dam. 
age in Hanover and King Willim counties.—It dimolish- 
ed dwelling-houses, levelled the trees, and twisted off the 
heads of grain. Only one life appears to have been lost. 
A negro woman saved herself and child by “ jumping into 
a potatoe hole,” when the house she was in was thrown 
down—In another instance “four negroes were put out 
of their senses ;” and a fifth was carried about 150 yards, 
“his scull smashed against the ground, and he died next 
day.” 

In the Margareita from England, six beautiful young 
Cows and a bull, of the Devonshire breed, arrived. ‘They 
were a present from Mr. Coke, the rich farmer and Mem- 
ber of Parliament of Norfolk, to Mr. Caton and Mr. Pat- 
terson of Baltimore. 


Hydrophobia.—A Dublin practitioner states, that he has 
seen symptoms of hydrophobia checked by the application 
of atight bandage. A girl was bitten in the foot, and hy- 
drophobia unexpectedly succeeded. Dr. Stokes applied 
a bandage to her thigh, and the symptoms instantly sub- 
sided. His intention was to amputate the limb, but it 
was opposed by other medical attendants. The effect of 
the bandage seems to favour the plan of bleeding, which 
has sometimes proved efficacious. 


The Rev. 8S. Lyon, teacher of Hebrew, to the Univer. 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge and Eton, advertises in a 
Liverpool paper, that he will teach that language gram- 
matically in 24 hours. 


The amount of donations of the American Bible Socie- 
ty, paid to the Treasurer from May 6 to June 4, is 3569 
dollars 54 cents. 


A daring attempt has been made to rob the Newbury- 
port Bank. They succeeded in getting into the Bank, 
and made off undiscovered, without obtaining any booty. 
They did not attempt to break open the vault. 


Performances at the Washington Gardens continue. 








MARRIAGES. 

In. this town—On Sunday evening last, Mr. Ephraim 
Willard of St. Andrews, to Miss Elizabetlr Copeland, of 
this town.—Mr. Josiah Bradlee, to Miss Joanna Frothing- 
ham—Mr. William Smith, to Miss Keziah Jewett—Dr. 
Theodore Dexter, to Mis Sarah M. Fowle. 


At Wilmington, (N. C.) Mr. Joseph Ripley, jr. mer- 
chant, formerly of this town, to Miss Francis A. Cambell. 


DEATHS. 


In this town—On Sunday last, Mary Folsom, daughter 
of Mr. George J. Homer, 3 years 5 months—Mrs. Catha- 
rine Amory Burroughs, wife of Mr. Henry Burroughs, 
— 22 years.— Monday evening, Emery Rice, only son 
of Mr. Timothy Rice, 3 months——Tuesday morning, Mr. 
Jonathan Greele, 61——Mr. Peter Jewett, of Concerd, 
(Mass.) 22 ( Suicide. )—On Wednesday, Miss Susannah 
Allen, 40.—Yesterday, Mr. William Brintnall, aged 35— 
Mr. Thomas P. Lane, aged 28—Mrs Elizabeth, wite of 
Mr. John Parrott, aged 33.—Widow Huldah Clafflin, 
aged 70. « 

At Havana, May 29th, Mr. John Richardson, 22.—Mrs. 
Avis, wife of Capt. Robert Moore—Mr. Joseph Collins, 
seaman—Mr. Joshua Blanchard, 19—all of Boston. 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL.) 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
MATRIMONY. 
A Reply to “ Single Blessedness,” in last Magazine. 
Or heavenly pleasures I sing, 
Man’s greatest enjoyment below, 
Those delights which ‘rom conjugal happiness spring, 
Which bachelors never can know. 
How dreary and lonesome is life, 
Though plenty and friends smile around, 
Without the enlivening smile of a wife, 
?Tis all but a bubble or sound. 
For what are the comforts of home ? 
With all that the senses can crave, 
If woman be absent, (’twere better to roam) 
*Tis cheerless and dull as the grave. 
Then let mine be some rural retreat, 
Where all may contentment discern ; 
A wife’s cheering welcome at night let me meet, 
As I home from my labuurs return. 


Then here’s matrimony forever, 

On which life’s enjoyment depends, 
To fulfil my duty shall be my endeavour, 

At home “ with wife, children and friends.” 
RONALD. 
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(SELECTED.) 
ELEGY, 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE RIGHT HONOTRABLE 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
As! what avails the monumental urn, 
The sculptor’d bust of one who sleeps in death ? 
Can whisp’ring angels bid to life return, 
Or warm its mould’ring tenant into breath ? 
Suspended now the harp’s immortal fire, 
That genius wak’d in ecstacy of soul; 
O’er it the band that swept its frenzy’d wire, 
* The grave, importunate, hath all controul ! 
fi The slumb’ring dust that rests this pile beneath, 
With lib’ral arts the Muses age endow’d, 
At once was weav’d their brightest laurel-wreath, 
That e’er the Graces in their smiles bestow’d. 
How vain the boasted talents of the mind, 
The biandishments of ease and polish’d birth, 
That Heav’n torm’d—if folly makes it blind— 
Majestic structure ! though of fragile earth ! 
Ah ! where shall pensive beauty hope to spy* 
a “The votive page that spoke her bosom’s throes ? 
| ‘When in its pathos true th’ enquiring eye 
a) I Might find a balm for virtue’s inmost woes ! 
aa F Or where the patriot in proud display, 
Aspiring oft to catch at classic lore ? 
In vain the senate, at the blaze of day, 
i Shall seek—and find that Sheridan’s no more ! 
Pye: | *See hie Grotto, or Lines to Delia. 


—_—_-o— 
THE PEDESTRIAN. 


As when a man, who free from cares, 
And all the busy world’s affairs, 
Of that sweet gift, of health possess’d, 
Contentment, and with riches bless’d ; 
Pas i Can call the pleasures of a crown, 
| And joys of liberty his own ; 

Ba So is the pedestrian free, 

i He rests beneath the shady tree 

When tir’d, resumes at will his course, 

se Nor waits for man, nor coach, nor horse : 
| And as he rambles o’er the green, 
He views with joy each passing scene ; 
The peaceful vale, the murm’ring rill, 
The reedy pool, the distant hill, 
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The dreary cot, the neighb’ring farm, 
Each to his soul affords a charm. 

Nor envies those who idly ride, 
Caress’d by folly, pomp, or pride, 

But cheerful, whistling, thoughtful, gay, 
He trudges on his lonely way. 


—o- 


THE ROSE.—To Lavra. 
To Laura I send thee, thou beautiful blossom ! 
Ah! mourn not the hedge from whence thou wert torn ; 
For ere long thou shalt bloom on her lovlier bosom, 
Which numbers have languish’d in vain to adorn. 


There peace (gentle angel !) her olive has planted, 
And virtue has taught the fair branches to shoot ; 
Droop not, silly rose, since to thee it is granted, 
To fleurish so near to a heavenly root. 


What though from the zephyr’s soft kiss now no longer 
The balm of ambrosia ’tis thine to inhale ; 

Yet cheer thee, and let thy soft colours bloom stronger, 
Her sigh shall afford thee a much purer gale. 


And while from ber breath fresh perfume thou art stealing, 
Still give back the sweets in a grateful return ; 

At rest on her bosom thy beauties revealing, 
Ah! ne’er let it feel that thou hidest a thorn. 


—— +o 


SONG.—TO A. J. 


Let no one trust to Anna’s smile, 

’Tis like an April’s partial gleam, 
Enliv’ning nature’s face awhile, 

Till darkling vapours hide the beam. 


Let no one bask ’neath Anna’s eye, 
For like the full-orb’d queen of night, 
Gleaming athwart the spangled sky, 
Its beam as baneful as it’s bright. 
Yes! I have drank those melting rays, 
So mildly darting from that eye, 
Till in the fond impassion’d gaze, 
My wandering sénses seem’d to fly. 
Yes! cruel girl, a smiling morn 
Promis'd with thee a cloudless day, 
And now the victim of thy scorn, 
Full dearly for those hopes I pay. 


—2+o— 


EVENING.—An E trex. 
Tar parting sun reflects its ev’ning ray, 
And giant shadows vari’gate the ground ; 
The wanton kids forsake their harmless play, 
And solemn silence reigns the vale around. 


Now fancy leads her airy-plumed train, 
Through mazy walks by gently-purling rills, 
Now Philomela swells Ler mournful strain, 
And all the greve with softest music fills. 
Here moss-grown grots and bubbling streams are seen, 
And gloomy groves in stately columps rise ; 
Here fruitful meads enamell’d all with green, 
There awful mountains seem to prop the skies. 
Now Cynthia gilds the dew-bespangled grove, 
And casts profusely round her maiden light ; 
Led by the muse, through silent paths I’ll rove, 
And please my fancy with the varied sight. 
Behold that rock that rears its head so high, 
In rude magnificence o’erlooks the flood ; 
See on its top the mangled ruins lic, 
Where once a castle’s stately turrets stood. 
The creeping ivy shades-each tott’ring tower, 
And clasps the ruins with a fond embrace ; 
The screech.owls claim their melancholy bower, 
And boding ravens hover round the place. 


How vain the pageantry of worldly things ! 


~. fend what is grandeur but an empty name? 


Short-liv’d the glory of the greatest kings, 
Though slaughter’d nations :aise their ill-got fame. 


Where is, alas! the pride of Persia flown ? 
The pomp of Rome, with all her empires o’er, 
And e’en where Ilium stood, is scarcely known, 
And haughty Carthage now exults no more! 
Thus, since ambition yields her certain fate, 
By reason prompted, sure, unerring guide ; 
Let virtue bless thy visionary state, 
Whose glory time nor envy ne’er can hide. 





AMUSEMENT. 


POLITENESS. 


As the rights of men begin to be bettter under- 
stood, werds may, perhaps, have some fixed and 
precise meaning, which from the excess of polite- 
ness with which modern language is sprinked, the y 
have nearly lost. He must have been a most im- 
pudent hypocrite, whe first wrote, J am, sir, your 
most humble, most obedient, and entirely devoted 
servant ! 





PHILOSOPHER BIAS. 
The philosopher Bias being in a vessel with a 
set of criminals, who, during a storm, invoked the 
assistance of the gods, desired them to be silent, 
that the gods might not know there were such peo- 
ple on board ! 


When Kemble exclaimed in his splendid suit of 
clothes in Jaffier, 
“ Now, thank heaven, 1°..1 not worth a ducat,” 
a fellow in the gallery exclaimed, “and more 
shame for you, while you’ve such a fine coat and 
such nice satin shoes, and so near my unele.”? 


Scommeenl 


When Mr. Penn, a young pratioun well known 
for his eccentricities, walked from Hyde-Park 
corner to Hammersmith, for a wager of 100 guin- 
eas, with the honourable Danvers Butler, several 
gentlemen who had witnessed the contest, were 
speaking of it to the Dutchess of Gordon, and add- 
ed, that it was a pity that a man with so many 
good qualities as this Penn should be incessantly 
playing these unaccountable pranks. “ So it is,” 
said her grace, “ but why don’t you advise him 
better ? Hie seems to be a pen that every body 
cuts, but nobody mends.” 


A sharper who had pawned his hat, going out of 
church in the middle of a crowd, snatched a man’s 
hat from under his arm. The poor fellow, feeling 
his hat gone, cried, “they have stolen my hat.’ 
The sharper, immediately putting the hat on his 
head, and covering it with both hands, exclaimed, 
“have they! I defy them to take mine.” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Communication censuring the management and per- 
formances generally, at the Amphitheatre, is received. 
Its indecent severity and improper personalities exclude 
it. The author will receive it through the medium he 
requested. 

Probably, on reflection, Jacob will thank us for not 
admitting his selection. 

Another number of The Thinker will be inserted next 
week, 

—_— EE 
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